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When the articles have been thoroughly washed, they should be allowed
to drain for a short period, when they will be ready for sterilisation. It
must here be emphasised that on no account should the articles be rinsed
in cold water after the final rinsing in hot water. This is the present practice
of many producers but, owing to the contamination which may take place, it
cannot be too strongly discouraged. The water used for the final rinsing
may be a source of bacterial contamination, and even if a pure water supply
is available for this purpose, the fact that it leaves the utensils in a wet
condition renders the practice inadvisable. The common practice of wiping
utensils with a so-called clean cloth is to be deprecated, the cloth rarely
approaching a sterile condition.

Sterilisation

Technically an article is said to be sterile when it harbours no living
bacteria, although it possesses an added meaning in that it also implies the
removal of all risk of contamination to the milk by pathogenic organisms. In
the dairy industry, however, the word "sterilisation " is commercially applied.
After the preliminaries of washing first in cold and then in hot water with
detergent, the utensils have to be rendered free from bacteria by sterilisation.
This can only be brought about by the use of steam or chlorine solutions,
and although it must be definitely and emphatically stated that there is
no real substitute for steam for the efficient sterilisation of utensils, hypo-
chlorite solutions are finding great favour with the dairy industry and are
efficient if properly used. It should once again be pointed 'out, however,
such sterilisation should only follow a thorough cleansing of the articles.

A comparison between steam and chlorine as sterilising agents has been
admirably set out by J. G. Davis and is shown in Table 16 below.

TABLE  16.

Steam.

Chlorine.

1.  Cost

2.  Penetrating power

3.  Convenience

4.  Heating effect

5.  Suitability

6.  Persistence

7.  Effect on plant

8.  Corrosion

Varies with local conditions    .

Good, if sufficient time at suffi-
cient pressure.

Dependent on boiler

Tanks, etc., may require hours
to cool.

Very suitable for enclosed
systems and small articles,
etc., which, can be put in
steam chest. Unsuitable for
large tanks, especially if
open.

Not persistent.         Steamed

cliurns can deteriorate in
twenty-four hours.

Undesirable   heat   strains   or

stresses may be set up.
Not corrosive as such   .

Constant.

Satisfactory, if ratio of chlorine
to organic matter adequate.
Very convenient.
No heating effect.

Suitable for all purposes, being
least effective if narrow
crevices, inaccessible parts,
etc., are present.

Frequently persistent due to
traces of chlorine or chloro-
proteins,etc., remaining after
treatment.

No mechanical effect.

Corrosive if excessive concen-
trations used in soft water.

Steam possesses the following advantages :
(1)   It is easily produced from a variety of fuels and heating agents.
(2)   It possesses a high heat-content, most of which is released by condensa-
tion at a suitable temperature.